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EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 





FIG. 2. 



IMBROIDERY continues to be suf- 
ficiently popular in England to be 
the subject of new handbooks. 
Within the past few months sev- 
eral such volumes have been pub- 
lished ; but none of these we find 
so generally satisfactory as the latest, by L. Higgin, 
edited by Lady Marian Alford. Scribner & Wei ford 
have imported a special edition for use in this country.* 
In the early numbers of The Art Amateur most 
of the art needlework stitches have been fully described 
and illustrated. In the volume before us, however, we 
find some stitches which we have not given, in addi- 
tion to those with which our readers are already familiar. 
We make selections from both of these : from the first 
for their own value, and from the second to show the 
admirable clearness and simplicity which characterize 

all the instructions given 
by the author of this 
useful little book. 

Figures i, 2 and 3 il- 
lustrate the " crewel" 
or " tent stitch," which 
is, more correctly per- 
haps, called by our au- 
thor the "stem stitch," 
as it has no 'claim to 
being used exclusively in crewel embroidery. 

Figure 4 shows the " blanket stitch" used for .work- 
ing the edges of table covers, mantel valances, and 
blankets, or for edging any other material. It is simply 
a button-hole stitch, and may be varied in many ways 
by sloping the stitches alternately to right or left ; by 
•working two or three together, and leaving a space be- 
tween them and the next set, or by working a second 
row round the edge of the cloth over the first with a 
different shade of wool. 

In addition to the " knotted stitch" or " French 
knot," illustrated in our August number last year, the 
" bullion knot" is given (Figure 6). It consists of a 
long roll. A stitch of the intended roll is taken in the 
material, the point of the needle being brought to the 
surface again in the same spot from which the thread 
originally started ; the thread is then twisted eight or 

ten times round the 
point of the needle, 
which is drawn out 
carefully through the 
tunnel formed by the 
twists, this being 
kept in its place by 
the left thumb. The 
point of the needle is 
then inserted once 
more in the same 
place as it first 
entered the mate- 
rial, the long knot or roll being drawn so as to tie 
evenly between the points of insertion and reappear- 
ance, thus treating the twisted thread as if it were 
bullion or purl. 

Figure 5 shows the "twisted chain" or "rope 
stitch," which is effective for outlines on coarse ma- 
terials, such as blankets, carriage rugs, and foot- 
stools. It is like the ordinary chain stitch, described 
in our first number, except that in place of starting 
the second stitch from the centre of the loop, the 
needle is taken back to half the distance behind it, 
and the loop is pushed to one side to allow the 
needle to enter in a straight line with the former 
stitch. It is seldom used except when worked with 
double crewel or with tapestry wool, and should 
then have the appearance of a twisted rope. 

One of the most valuable stitches given in the hand- 

* Hand-book of Embroidery. By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady Ma- 
rian Alford. Published by Authority of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work. New York: Scribner & Welford, Price $2.00. 



book is the "feather stitch" (Figure 7), called also 
variously " long and short stitch," " long stitch," and 





"embroidery stitch." It owes its proper title to its 
supposed resemblance to the plumage of a bird. It is 
used both in handwork and in framework. In each 
case the stitches are of varying length, and are worked 
into and between each other, adapting themselves to 
the form of the design, but .in handwork the needle is 
kept on the surface of the material. We quote : 

" Feather stitch is generally used for embroidering 
flowers, whether natural or conventional. In working 
the petal of a flower (such as we have chosen for our 




Fig. 4. 

illustration), the outer part is first worked in with 
stitches which form a close, even edge on the outline, 
but a broken one toward the centre of the petal, being 
alternately long and short. These edging stitches re- 
semble satin stitch in so far that the same amount of 
crewel or silk appears on the under, as on the upper 
side of the work ; they must slope toward the narrow 
part of the petal. The next stitches are somewhat like 
an irregular 'stem,' inasmuch as they are longer on 
the surface than on the under side, and are worked in 




Fig. 7. 

between the uneven lengths of the edging stitches so as 
to blend with them. The petal is then filled up by other 
stitches, which start from the centre, and are carried 
between those already worked. When the petal is 
finished, the rows of stitches should be so merged in 



each other that they cannot be distinguished, and when 
shading is used, the colors should appear to melt into 
each other. In serrated leaves, such as hawthorn or 
Virginia creeper, the edging stitches follow the broken 
outline of the leaf instead of forming an even outer 
edge. It is necessary to master thoroughly this most 
important stitch, but practice only can make the worker 
perfect. The work should always be started by run- 
ning the thread a little way in front of the embroidery. 
Knots should never be used except in rare cases, when 
it is impossible to avoid them. The thread should al- 
ways be finished off on the surface of the work, never 
at the back, where there should be no needless waste 
of material. No 
untidy ends or 
knots should 
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ever appear 
there ; in fact, 
the wrong side 
should be quite 
as neat as the 
right. It is a 
mistake to sup- 
pose that past- 
ing will ever do 
away with the evil effects of careless work, or will 
steady embroidery which has been commenced with 
knots, and finished with loose ends at the back. 

" The stitches vary constantly according to their appli- 
cation, and good embroiderers differ in their manner of 
using them : some preferring to carry the thread back 
toward the centre of the petal, on the surface of the 
work, so as to avoid waste of material ; others making 
their stitches as in satin stitch — the same on both sides, 
but these details may be left to the intelligence and 
taste of the worker, who should never be afraid of trying 
experiments, or working out new ideas. 

" Nor should she ever fear to unpick her work ; for 
only by experiment can she succeed in finding the best 
combinations, and one little piece ill done will be suffi- 
cient to spoil her whole embroidery, as no touching-up 
can afterward improve it. 

" Feather stitch when worked in a frame is exactiy 
the same as that worked in the hand, except that it is 
more even and 
smooth. The nee- \ 
die is taken back- 
ward and forward 

■ ■ 

through the mate- 
rial in stitches of 
varying lengths ; 
the next row al- 
ways fitting into 
the vacant spaces 
and projecting be- 
yond them, so as 
to prepare for 
the following 
row. Every pos- 
sible gradation of color can be effected in this way, 
and it applies to every form of design — floral or ara- 
besque. Natural flowers have mostly been worked 
in this stitch. A skilful embroiderer will be careful 
not to waste more silk than is absolutely necessary 
on the back of the work, while, at the same time, 
she will not sacrifice the artistic effect by being too 
sparing of her back stitches." 




Fig. 6. 



REQUIREMENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 



THE desire for ornament arose in the earliest 
times, from the moment that man found himself pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life ; and the first mak- 
ers of weapons, furniture, and stuffs, while adding deco- 
ration to please the eye, took care that it should not inter- 
fere with use, or disagree with the nature of the material. 
They carried out unconsciously the maxim, "Nothing 
can be ornamental that is not also really useful." Flat 
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surfaces were made interesting and pleasing by patterns 
that neither by their weight, color, nor projection were 
a hindrance to usefulness ; objects were in material and 
construction exactly as they appeared to be, nor did 
they suggest any use other than was really intended. 
Thus they ministered to the simple pleasure of the un- 
spoilt eye in harmonious colors and well-arranged lines, 
instead of gratifying the lower curiosity, the love of sur- 
prise, display, and deception characteristic of later 
times. 

Then came a period of sophistication and debasement 
in ornament, when motives and intentions were confus- 
ed and exaggerated, and a superficial acquaintance with 
a number of styles and periods led to a mixture of all, 
and, in the special department of needlework, produced 
the " fancy-work" which we all abuse. The reasons 
of its worthlessness were chiefly a thirst for novelty and 
a taste for display ; the desire of the seller to create a 
demand for costly materials, and the desire of the buyer 
to produce the most gay and striking effect with the 
least possible expenditure of thought, time, or trouble. 
Thus a debased fancy has run riot among every kind 
and style of ornament, good and bad, and mingled them 
with every kind of exaggeration and confusion. The 
result has been such as we know. 

To see all this clearly is one step towards accomplish- 
ing better things, and, though we cannot revive the 
spontaneous simplicity and freedom of the earlier work, 
we may, by using our finer perceptions and knowledge, 
produce admirable and beautiful art, so as to adorn our 
dwellings in a manner worthy of them and ourselves. 
Let us now state clearly and in their proper order the 
principles most necessary to be borne in mind. 

I. — Needlework should express intelligence, and give 
evidence of the direct application of the mind to the 
material. In this lies the superiority of hand-work 
over loom -work. The latter has, for obvious reasons, 
superseded the former in every case where large quan- 
tities are needed and large spaces have to be covered or 
filled ; and, indeed, if the pattern be good and the color- 
ing harmonious, for these purposes it leaves nothing to 
be desired. But machine-made work has of late been 
wrongly applied in the production of borders or bands 
of design intended to look like hand embroidery, and in 
these its inferiority for such a use is apparent in the 
monotony and tameness of its appearance — the very 
"smoothness and perfection of its texture being an addi- 
tional defect. An intelligent workwoman, especially if 
she be a designer as well, will feel that perfection of 
workmanship is by no means to be considered as the 
most valuable quality of her work ; in fact, that this 
very perfection has, in much of modern production, 
been attained at the expense of almost everything else 
that is desirable, and often betrays a desire to show off 
• dexterity and ingenuity — a sure road to vulgarity and 
bad taste. We should desire our needlework to appeal, 
like the higher arts, to the finer perceptions ; and to " 
cultivate it as an art must necessarily help to develop 
powers of different kinds — a sense of harmony, fitness, 
and symmetry, to say nothing of gifts for color and form 
that might never have come to light if not employed in 
this way. The high culture of the present day will not 
do away with the need which so many feel for the 
soothing influence of needlework, but to employ in it a 
better intelligence will be to enhance its value in every 
way. We can no longer be satisfied with filling up little 
squares or diamonds ready traced in certain fixed colors 
on canvas specially prepared, so that nothing may go 
wrong with the stitches. m 

II.— Needlework should be iti every way adapted to 
the materials used. As the sculptor's chisel and the 
painter's brush have each their separate function and 
domain, so has the needle of the embroideress ; nor 
should anything lying beyond its proper powers be at- 
tempted by its means. Flowers and foliage being the 
decorative part of nature, we instinctively choose them 
for reproduction in needlework. The grand produc- 
tions of ancient tapestry, containing whole histories of 
wars and sieges, are never likely to be repeated in our 
days, in which leisure and industry are both lacking, 
and we must content ourselves, at least for the moment, 
with speaking of the lighter works which lie within the 
ordinary compass of time and patience. 

With regard, then, to the imitation of flowers in 
needlework, it is evident that the imitation must be in- 
complete, and that less must be attempted than in 
painting. It is as impossible to reproduce the odor of 
flowers as it is to imitate the bloom of their texture, the 
delicacy and evanescence of their more brilliant tints, 



or the minute details of their form. The attempt 
must, once for all, be abandoned, and only those as- 
pects of form and color be chosen which are capable of 
being adapted and combined so as to produce a satis- 
factory result in the manner called conventional. This 
limitation is imposed on the art of needlework by the 
nature of its materials, and follows from a just appreci- 
ation of what may be successfully accomplished with 
those materials. 

The gaudy obtrusiveness of the Berlin-wool flower- 
groups is owing to a mistaken apprehension of this very 
thing, and a desire to imitate natural appearances which 
are not capable of imitation. Such attempts are at best 
but coarse and clumsy, and their greatest success is 
gained when, by means of laborious shading, the flow- 
ers appear to stand out from the canvas, so that the 
cushion or stool seems intended for anything rather than 
resting a weary head or foot. Ours must be a very 
different choice. ' * Realization to the mind does not 
necessitate deception to' the eye." We must not ex- 
pect, nor seem to wish others to expect, what is at vari- 
ance with the nature of things. If we decorate a flat 
surface, let us be satisfied that the surface should still 
seem flat ; and as curtains, cushions, and chair-covers, 
are intended to be touched or handled, it is false taste 
and art to try to make them resemble water-color paint- 
ings. To produce an appearance of projection when 
the surface is flat, or of roughness when it is in reality 
smooth, is to make one sense contradict another— a 
poor sort of deception, which involves a great deal of 
wasted time and ingenuity. 

III. — Needlework should satisfy requirements both 
of use and beauty. We must start with the idea of 
beautifying what is already useful, and rather convey a 
new sense of repose and ease in the decorative furniture 
of our rooms than deprive them of .their expression of 
use and comfort. The work should be executed so as 
to be lasting ; it must be of good and genuine materi- 
als, well and solidly worked, and have at the same time 
an appearance of ease in the working. Work that 
shows great elaboration of design and laboriousness of 
execution, is seldom beautiful in proportion to the pains 
expended upon it. Slight irregularities of form and in- 
equalities of stitch often lend a beauty to work, but 
they are generally happiest when unpremeditated. The 
larger the surface to be covered with embroidery, the 
more evenly the color and pattern should be distributed, 
so as to enrich the general effect without disturbing the 
eye. In a piece of work, for, whatever use it may be 
destined, delicacy, simplicity, and repose should be the 
qualities at which the worker aims, in opposition to ex- 
travagance, garishness, and exaggeration. 

It is with a view to the production of such work as 
this that these hints are intended— work which, to re- 
capitulate, must (i) express intelligence, (2) be adapted 
to the materials used, and (3) satisfy the requirements 
of both use and beauty. 



THE ART EMBROIDERY REVIVAL. 



A writer in The London Queen takes a retrospective 
glance at the revival in England, within the past few 
years, of the almost lost j art of decorative needlework 
as applied to secular purposes. He shows how greatly 
it has added to the commercial industry of that country, 
and how it has been the means not only of furnishing 
elegant amusement to thousands of gentlewomen, but 
also of profitable occupation to a still larger number of 
needy women who have found by it a new means of 
livelihood. In the United States, while we have fol- 
lowed the fashions set by our British sisters, we have 
often improved on our models. The value of the ser- 
vices rendered by the various decorative art societies 
throughout the country in furnishing competent in- 
structors and finding a market for the work of pupils 
cannot easily be overestimated. 

As in England, for years past, ladies' fancy work, as 
it was called, had run in one groove, in which neither 
taste in color, art in designing, nor even cleverness in 
manipulation could be shown. Berlin woolwork with 
its indifferent patterns, crude and gaudy coloring, and 
total absence of artistic excellence, reigned supreme. 
Sometimes colored glass or metal beads were intro- 
duced to make what was already ugly still more hideous, 
and, to crown all, the only part of the work which 
might have given occasion for skill or for play of fancy 
came to us ready worked from Germany, or was exe- 
cuted in some of our city warehouses ; while the ladies 



who purchased it confined their efforts to working in 
the ground, in long uninteresting ridges, afterward 
pointing to the completed cushion or chair-cover as a 
specimen of their skilfulness or industry. 

To show the low state to which decorative needle- 
work had fallen, it is only necessary to compare one of 
these pieces of work— still to be found in some drawing- 
rooms, though they have almost wholly disappeared 
from the shop-windows — with the beautiful specimens 
of cross-stitch embroidery which come to us from 
Persia, Crete, and Turkey, and of which so many have 
lately been sold in London. It is v undoubtedly true 
that cross-stitch, which is perhaps the most ancient of 
all forms of embroidery, is at the same time the most 
serviceable. And it is probable that it will, sooner or 
later, come into fashion again ; but, let us h Dpe, no 
longer in the unmeaningform of the German woolwork, 
but as really artistic embroidery, in which the Persian 
method of obtaining effect by the judicious direction of 
the stitches in masses and the harmonious blending of 
the colors will be followed. Lady Welby, the writer 
in The Queen tells us, first conceived the idea of reviving 
art needlework. This was some seven years ago. 
There were many difficulties to contend with. 

In the first instance, heirlooms of the time of the 
Stuarts in English crewel work were unearthed to serve 
as patterns for the learners — for at that time all were 
alike learners. But here at once the difficulty arose : 
there were no such things as the ancient crewels to be 
had. Berlin wool had driven out the more artistic 
worsteds ; harsh aniline dyes had superseded the old 
harmonious coloring. Nor were matters much better 
when silk embroideries were to be copied. 

It is true that for some years past there had been a re- 
vival of ecclesiastical embroidery ; but it cannot be said 
to have taken a high place as an artistic production, 
and the workers in it had always had to contend against 
the difficulties of procuring suitable materials with 
which to work, the demand being probably not suffi- 
cient to tempt any manufacturer to go out of the beaten 
track. 

There were, therefore, only the floss silk — always 
difficult to use, and both expensive and wasteful — and 
filoselle or spun silk, crude in coloring and fluffy in its 
nature. 

The examination of the old embroideries, and the 
efforts to reproduce or repair them, led to numerous 
efforts to obtain the old materials. At first what are 
known as " carpet thrums," or the waste worsted left 
after the weaving of Brussels carpets, had to be used in 
default of anything better ; but they were coarse and 
uneven, and the colors were rarely of use in carrying 
out the old designs. " Workhouse sheeting," which 
resembles closely the material on which the crewel 
work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
executed, came in well as a groundwork for the earlier 
efforts of the revivalists ; and Russian crash, or the 
coarse hand-woven linen of the Russian peasant, from 
its excellent tone of color became a favorite. 

But the little society of ladies, led by Lady Welby, 
grew and prospered ; one after another, possessors of 
ancient specimens of decorative needlework looked them 
out, and brought them as patterns to be copied, or to 
be repaired. At last one firm of fringe and trimming 
manufacturers took the trouble to reproduce the old 
crewel worsted, of which plenty of specimens were now 
forthcoming, turned out of many an old work-table or 
drawer, where they had lain untouched since the time 
of our grandmothers. 

Little by little the manufacture became improved ; 
the old colors were reproduced ; a crewel was obtained 
which was all that could be desired. The same with 
the embroidery silks. The old purse and twist silks, 
which produce a hard and ridgy appearance, and the 
wasteful floss, gave way before a silk manufactured in 
strands of ten or twelve fine threads capable of being 
divided from each other, but each manufactured with a 
slight twist, to keep it from catching on every inequality 
of the finger and fraying into a tangle, while the twist 
was too slight to be observable in the working. Now 
there is no difficulty in obtaining crewels from many 
manufacturers ; but there are many very inferior kinds 
offered for sale, dyed with aniline fugitive dyes, which 
not only will not wash or clean, but will in some cases, 
and especially in one favorite shade of green, actually 
give off a coloring matter to everything that lies near 
it, so as completely to alter the shade of the ground on 
which the embroidery is worked, as well as the sur- 
rounding colors. 
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